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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 147. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


The love of excellence that mind engages, 
Who gives to Addison’s and Goldsmiths’ pages 
The leisure hour ;—and strives to form, in youth, 
The style that lends an ornament to Truth; 

Or who with awe, to give 4er force and power, 
To Fohbnson's periods gives the studious liour. 

ESSAY 
IN IMITATION OF THE MANN @#® OF 





Our duty only can conduct us safe. 
SOUTHERNKE. 


Srr, 


Whether the paths of iife be more or less 
strewed with flowers, overhung by branches of 
delectable fruit trees,—and adorned with prospects 
of elexant palaces and pleasant bowers, which 
might seem to invile to repose and enjoyment ;— 
yet it is certain, that it is much embarrassed by 
crag's, and intercepted by precipices ; that from the 
aridity of the soil, or the improvidence of the 
travellers, hunger, thirst, and debility, become sub- 
jects of general complaint ;—and that, to obtain 
relief from these apparent ills, many are induced 
to seek by-paths, wnici are always sure to lead to 
disappointment and repentance. It 1s not only on 


the hills of dificud‘y; but in the vales ef delegit, 
| and demanded attention to what he was going to 


want of attention or perception, he does not disco- | say. He begun by descanting on the magni ude of 


th.t the traveller is apt to lose his way :—from 


ver that the true path is the straight one—and trom 
sickly appetite, he seems to relish food that fal.s 
to enable him to undergo hardships, and struggle 
through difficulties. 

The most furtunate is he, whose discernment 
can discover, and whose taste can relish the Lver- 
greemea plant which though not very pleasant to 
the taste or smell, always cheers the jabour, and 
facilitates the journey of the half-wearied pilgrim. 
Tt is that mean Which will conduct him sale to ¢/at 
ficint, where difficulty will no longer alarm; temp- 
tation hve no power; and vanity cease to charm ; 
in short, to chat hafifu period, when truth will tri- 
umph over fiction and falsekood, and consciousness 
decide the imperfection of Reason. 

To allegorize the struggle between duty and difii- 
culty, recourse will not now be had to represent a 
Aght with Apollyon, the blandishments of Vanity 
Fair—an imprisonment in Doubting Castle, or the 
Sleep of lethargy in the enchanted ground;—yet 
aS the path of Rectitude is both narrow and difh- 
cult, as well as straight; an attempt may be made 
to shew what paths are not recuilinear, and what 
appcar as sccanis, and tangents to the true course, — 
What may beguile by their apparent conformity, and 
What by the plausible appearatice of affording a 
Sale and easy journey ,—and if any instruction car 
be communicated, or trutis displayed, it may not 


be the worse received, for assuming the form of 
an allegory. 

The Fleet of Humanity, in a voyage on the 
Ocean of Existence, was put under the direction, and 
entrusted te the care of a commander called Rea- 
son, With instructions, to preceed by the course laid 
down in the Chart of Duty,—to the haven of Rest. 
the chief port belonging to the Region of Happi- 
ness. 

The officers and crews of each vessel, seemed 
happy to be under the direction of such a Comman- 
der, for they all made no doubt of being able to 
recommend themselves by a steady adherence to 
his precepts. and thereby promised themselves an 
easy and prosperous Voyage. Reason finding him- 
self invested with the command, found it proper to 
investigate the character, disposition, and situation 
of those entrusted to hs care :—he soon discoveie:l 
the difficulty of the undertaking—and the danger 
that threatened them in the course of the vovare, 
both from forcien and domestic foes —Among the 
subordinate officers of the fleet, he soon discovered 
a mutinous disposition; he found out the versatili- 
ty of some, and the perfidy of others;—and dis- 
covering the wiles the false pretensions, and the 
power of some of the superior officers, he con- 
cluded that his precepts were often likely to be 
misrepresented by the one, and his influence over- 
horne by the other. He therefore made arepresen- 
tation of these difficulties. to the Supreme Owner, 
who appointed a co-adjutor of superior power and | 
saracity. with instrnctions that whenever Reason, 





to be readv to cive assistance in quelling the do- 


i success or miscarriage. on the difficulties of the 





| office of Pilots for you. 
| tions. if you obey their command, you will certain- 


; course, 





should seem censcious of want of sufficient strength, 


mestic insurrection. and to offer power and direction 
to prosecute the voyage. 
2eason now assembled the whole of the fleet, 





the enterprize of the incalculable consequences of 


navigation, and the dangers that threatened them— 
“ It is now (savs he) your desire, that I should be 
your Commander. and your guide; but take heed 
that none of your officers, whose duty is otherwise 
pointed out, assume the functions and perform the 
If you follow their direc- 


ly lose, and probably never may regain your true 
Wandering in the tracts, you may by 
habit become insensible of the issues of error— 
and instead of reaching your destined port. you 
may be swallowed up in the whirlpool of Destruc- 
tion. 

“ T have now (says he) told you the danger of 
vour choice, but this is not all—Though the 
course may, at present, seem plain and not difficult, 
vet there are eddies and whirlpools, over which 
Religion only can conduct you. Hf therc fore, you 
will receive my laws. I will introduce you to Reli- 
gion;—his infuence is ereater. his knowledge and 








discernment ere superior to imine.—There is a 
mist at the further end of the voyage, which ter- 
minates my prospects, and which can be pierced only 
by the eves of Religion.—beyond it is the Tempie 
of Happiness, to which as 1 know not all the way, 
I will conduct you to him, as to a better guide,” | 





Such was the declaration, and address of Rea- 
son, to the assembled fleet,—nor was it altogether 
without effect,—some there were, who submitting 
to the influence, and being guided by the superior 
light of Reason, sailed more steadily forward, and 
were less subject to the power and less seduced by 
the artifices of the mutinous officers, who as Rea- 
son very justly foreteld, were sedulous to lead every 
one out of the right course. 

The mutineers consisted of two different class, 
viz. the Appetites and the Passions.—and their re- 
spective designs were to take command of the ves- 
sels, and to act as Pilots. The chief of the Ap- 
petites was Concufiiscence.—When he got the 
command, his course was the secant of obliquity. — 
The chief of the Passions, was Vanity—his course 


at first appeared nearly rectilinear, and almost. 


parallel te that of Duty; but he soon traversed, and 
at no great distance was found to hold quite a differ- 
ent course. 

There seemed to be a peculiar circumstance re- 
specting the navigation or management of the 
different pilots. rhe Appetites were sure to set 
all sail, and generally had strong gales,—but these 
soon spending their force and a calm ensuing,— 
the true distance and departure was soon found by 
reckoning, and Reason making loud remonstrances 
against the deviation; the affair often terminated 
in depriving the usurper of his command, at least 
for atime, and in prefessions of submission and 
obedience to the appointed Commander. 

The Passions in their Navigation were also ac- 
companied with gales, which if not so strong as 
those of the Appetites, were more lasting. —their 
management was more artful and their deviation 
from the true course, net always so obvious as ap- 
peared chiefly in the pilotage of Vanity. 

In the Fleet of Humanity, there were two indi- 
viduals, named Nomista and Theologus, whose 
course demanded particular notice. The chief of 
the Appetites contended for the management, di- 
rection, and pilotage of the former; while the chief 
of the Passions contended for that of the latter.— 

teason and Religion, had reciprocally to regret the 
deviation of this part of the fleet; Nomista being 
hurried away by the gales, that the usurping pilot 
so ofien found to secend and support his designs, 
was olten far apart from tne true course; and 
Pheologus by the unsuspected influence, and usurp- 
ed power of the insidious pilot, was also found tra- 
versing in devious latitudés,—before Reason could 
send his messenger Honour, to summon the one, 
or Religion despatch his emissary Conscience, to 
alarm the other. 

feason had much to fear, for the safety of No- 
mista; lest the crew should jein the usurper in 
holding parties, and attempting a compromise with 
is messenger Honour,—and he was very solicit- 
ous that the puidance and directicn of Religion, 
should be ebtained before the habit of deviation, 
sheulé be confirmed —and that he should acquire 
the knowledge, and the abilities necessary to enable 
nim to escape the vortex of destruction. 

Nor had Religion Iss to fear for the safety of 
Theologus:—not that his emissary shoul. fail to 
give faithful warning and powerful al m3 bu. cn 
account of the known wisidiousicgs of the usurp- 
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ing guide,—and the artful means, he uSed to pur- 
suade that the course he held wes parallel to that 
which Religion recommended. He was also alarm- | 
ed, lest Vanity should succeed in enticing te drink 
of the Cup of Spiritual Pride,—a potion, prepared 
by False Security (one of Religion’s greatest 
enemies) and which is of such a quality as to make 
those who drink it..not only entertain a very high 
opinion of themselves, and an unworthy opinion of 
others (especially of such as like Nomista go 
astray), but it also makes them lose all dread or 
fears about future consequences, so that even if 
Conscience were despatched to give alarm, he might 














have to return without a hearing. 
Such was the situation, and such the danger of 
this part of the fleet, which with the addition or 


alteration of a few circumstances, might be sa‘d to | 


be the case with all the individuals, who composed 
it; each had their intrigues, their mutinies, and 
their deviations. The power and influence of the 
usurpers, in some instances were so great, that it 
was theught nothing short of the immediate iiter- 
ference of the Sovereign Owner, in the exercise 
of extraordinary means, could destroy their power, 
and restore the government of his appointed Com- 
manders,—this was as ardently wisied as it was 
looked for,—for it was only under their guidance 
that the voyage could be prosperous and the end 


' 
} 





happy. It was part of the original orders to keep 
the course of Dury. Ii was the appointed means, 
for obtaining an anchorage in the Haven of Rest, 
and a seat in the Temple of Happiness. 

QUIDAM. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[Continued ] 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
Olney, Sept. 11, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, 

You have my thanks for the inquiries you have 
made. Despairing however of meeting with such 
confirmation of that new mode, as would warrant 
a general stricture, I had, before the receipt of 
your last, discarded the passage in which I had 
censured it. I am _ proceeding in my transcript 
with all possible despatch, having nearly finished 
the fourth book, and hoping, by the end of the 
month, to have completed the werk. When 
finished, that no time may be lost, I purpose 
taking the first opportunity to transmit it to 
Leman-street, but must beg that you will give me 
in your next, an exact direction, that it may pro- 
ceed to the mark without any hazard of a miscar- 
riage. A second transcript of it would be a& labour 
I should very reluctantly undertake; for though I 
have kept copies of all the material alterations, 
there are many minutiz of which I have made 
none; it is besides slavish work, and of all eccupa- 
tions, that which 1 dislike the most. I know 
that you will lose no time in reading it, but I must 
beg you likewise to lose none in conveying it to 
Johnson, that if he chuses to print it, it may go to 
the press immediately; 1f not, that it may be offer- 
ed directly to your friend Longman, or any other. 
Not that I doubt Johnson's acceptance of it, for he 
will find itmore aed cafitum fofiuli than the former. 
I have not numbered the lines, except of the four 
first books, which amount to 3276. 1 imagine 
therefore, that the whole contains about 5000, I 
mention this circumstance Low, because it may 
save him some trouble in casting the size of the 
book, and I might possibly forget it in another 
Letter. . 
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him ne hintof this last production. He said, that 


one passage in particular, hod absolutely electrified 





About a fortnight since, we had a visit from | 


Mr. » whom I bad net seen many years. He 
introduced himself to us very politely, with many 
thanks on his own part, and on the part of his farai- 
ly, for the amusement which my book had afforded 
them. He said he was sure, that it must make its 
way, and hoped that 1 had net laid down the pen. 
I only told him, in general terms, that the use of 
ihe pen was necessury to my well being, but gave 





him, meahing the description of the Briton in Ta- 

ble ‘Valk. 
>} : ] + 

when he mentioned It. 


He seemed indeed to emit some sparks 
I was glad to have that 
picture noticed by a man of a cultivated mind, be- 


cause [ had always thought well of it myself, anc 


had never heard it distinguished before. Assure 
yourself, my William, that though I would not 


‘ 


write thus freely on the subject of me or mine, to { 


any but yourself, the pleasure IT have in doing it, is 
a most innecent one, and partakes not, in the least 
degree, so far as my conscience Is tobe credited, of 
that vanity with which avthors are in general so 
justly chargeable. Whatever! do, 1 confess that 
I must sincerely wish to do it well, and when | 
have reason to liepe, that [have succeeded, am 
pleased indeed, but not preud; for He, wie has 
placed every thing out of the reach of man, except 
what he freely gives him, has made it impossible 
for a reflecting mind, that knows this, to indulge 
so siily a passion for a moment. 
Yours. 
W.C. 
70 THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
| Sept. 18, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, . 
Following your good example, I lay before me 
a sheet of my largest paper. It was this moment 


| fair snd unblemished. but I have begun to biot it, 
jand having begun, am not likely to cease “ull | 


have spoiiedit. I have sent you many a sheet that 
in my judement of it, has been very unworthy of 
your acceptance, but my conscience was if some 
measure satisfied by reflecting. that it were good 
tor notujng, at the same time it cost you nothing, 
except the trouble of reading it. But the case ts 
altered now. You must pay a selid price for frothy 
matter, and though I do not absolutely pick your 
pocket, yet you lose your money, and, as the say- 
ing is, are never the wiser. 

My green-house is never so pleasent as when 
we are just upen the point of being turned out of it. 
‘The gentleness of the autumnal suns, and the calm- 
ness of this latter season, make it a much more 
agreeable retreat than we ever find it in summer ; 
when the winds being generally brisk, we cannot 
cool it by admitting a sufficient quantity of air, 
without being at the same time. incommoded by it. 
But now I sit with all the windows and the door 
wide open, and am regaled with the scent of every 
flower in a garden as ful of flowers as I have 
known how to make it. We keep no bees, but if 
I lived in a hive, I should hardly hear more of their 
music. All the bees in the neighbourhood resort 
to a bed of mignenette, opposite to the window, and 
pay me for the honey they get out of it, by a hum, 
which though rather monotonous, is as agreeable to 
my ear, as the whistling of my linnets- All thesounds 
that nature utters are delightful, at least in this coun- 
try. I should not perhaps find the roaring of lions in 
Africa, or of bears in Russia, very pleasing. but | 
knew no beast in Engiand whose voice I do ot 
account musical, save and except always the bray- 
ing of anass. The notes of all our birds and fow]s 
please me. without one exception. I should not 
indeed think of keeping a goose in a cage, that | 
might hang him up in the parlour, fer the sake of 
his melody, but a geose upon a common, or in a 


_farm-yard, is ne bad performer: and as to insects, 


if the black beetle, and beetles indeed of ail bucs, 
will keep out of my way, 1 have no objection to 
any of the rest; on the contrary, in whatever key 
they sing, from the gnat’s fine treble, to the bass 
of the humble bee, I admire them all. Seriously 
however, it strikes me as a very observable instance 
of providential kinduess to man, that such an exact 
accord has been contrived between his ear, and the 


, sounds with which, at least in a rural situation. it is 
almost every moment visited. All-+the world is 


‘sensible of the uncomfortable effect that certain 


sounds have upon the nerves, and consequently 
upon the spiritts—And if a sinful world bad been 


filled with such as would have crudied the blood, 


and have made the sense of hearing a perpetual 
inconvenience, | do net know that we snculd have 
had a right to complain. But now the ficlds, the 
woods, the gardens, have each their concert, and 
the car of man is for ever regaled, by creatures 
who seem only to please themselves. Even the 
ears that are deaf to the Gospel, are continually 
~oterwined, though without knowing it, by sounds 
for which they are solely indebted to its author, 
‘Were is some where in infinite space, @ world 
that does not roll within the precincts of mercy, 
and as it is reasonable, and even scriptural io sup- 
pose, that there is music in heaven, in those dismal 
regions perhaps the reverse of it is found. Tones, 
so dismal, as to make woe itself more insupporta- 
ble, and to accuminate even despair. But -iny pa- 
per admonislies me in goud time to draw the reins, 
and to check the descent of my fancy into deeps 
with which she is but too familiar. 
Our best love atiends you both, with yours. 
ww. Ge 


TO THE REF. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


Oct. 2, 1784, 
My. Dear William, 

A Poet can but ill spare time for prose. The 
truth is, lam in haste to finish my transcript, that 
you may receive it time enough to give it a leisure- 
ly reading, before you go to town; which, whether 
I shall be able to accomplish, is at present uncertain. 

have the whole punctuation to settle; which in 
blank-verse is of the last importance, and of a spe- 
cies. peculiar to that composition; for 1 know no 


‘use of points, unless te direct the voice. the manage- 


ment of which, in reading of blank-verse, being 
more difficult than in the reading of any other poe- 
try, requires perpetual hints, and notiees, to regu- 
late the inflexions, cadances, and pauses. This 
however isan affair, that in spite of grammarians, 
must be left pretty much ad lié?tum scrifttoris For 
(I suppose) every author points according to his 
own reading. If I can send the parcel to the wag- 
gon by one o’clock next Wednesday, you will have 
it on Saturday, the ninth. But this is more than 
l expect. Perhaps I shall not be able to despatch it 
till the eleventh ; in which case, it will not reach you 
till the thirteenth. Ithe rather think, that the lat- 
ter of these two periods will obtain, because, be- 
sides the punctuation, I have the argument of 
each book to transcribe. Add te this, that in writ- 
ing for the printer, 1 am forced to write my best, 
which makes slow work. The motto of the whole 
is—' Fit surculous arbor.” If you can put the 
author's name under it, do so—if not, it must go 
without one. For I know not to whom to ascribe 
it. It was a motto, taken by a certain Prince of 
Orange, in the year 1733, but not to a poem of his 
own writing, or indeed to any poem at all, but, as I 
think, toa medal. 

Mr. is a Cornish member. But for what 
place in Cornwall I knew not. All I know of him 
is, that 1 saw him once clap his two hands upon a 
rail, meaning to leap over it. But he did not 
think the attempt a safe one, and therefore took 
them off again. He was in company with Mr. 
Throckmorton. With that gentleman we drank 
chocolate, since I wrote last. ‘he occasion of 
our visit was, as usual, a balloon. Your Mother 
tiviied her, and 1 him; and they promised to re- 
turn the visit, but have not yet performed. Zout 
le monde se trouvoit (a, as you may suppose, among 
the rest, Mrs. W She wi@ driven to the 
door Ly her son, a boy of seventeen, in a phaeton, 
drawn by four horses from Lilliput. -This is an 
ambigueus expression, aid should what I write 
now be legible a thousand years hence, might 
puzzle commentators. Be it known therefere, to 




















the Aidusses, aad the Stevenses of ages yet to 
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come, that I do not mean to affirm, that Mrs. 


Ww herself came from Lilliput that morning, 
or indeed, that she was ever there, but merely to 
describe the horses, as being so diminutive, that 
they might be with propriety said to be Lillipu- 
tian. 

. The privilege of franking having been so crop- 
ped, 1 know not in what manner [ and my book- 
seller are to settle the conveyance of proof-sheets 
hither, and back again. They must travel (lima- 
gine) by coach, a large quantity ef them at a time ; 
for, like other authors. I find myself under a poeti- 
cal necessity of being frugal. 

We love you all jointly and separately, as usual. 
Yours ever, 





w.¢, 
I have net seen, nor shall see the Dissenter’s 
answer to Mr. Newton, unless you can furnish me 
with it. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


Oct. 9, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, 


The pains you have taken to disengage our cor- 
respondence from the expense with which it was 
threatened, convincing me that my Letters, trivial 
as they are, are yet acceptable to you, encourage 
me to observe my usual punctuality. You com- 
plain of unconnected thoughts. I believe there is 
net a head in the world but might utter the same 
complaint, and that all would do so, were they all 
as attentive to their own vagarics, and as honest as 
yours. The description of your meditations at 
least suits mine, perhaps I can go a step beyond 
you, upon the same ground, and assert with the 
strictest truth, that I not only do ret think with 
connexion, but that I frequently do not think at all. 
I am much mistaken if! do not often catch myself 
napping in this way ; for when I ask myself, what 
was the last idea (as the ushers at Westminster 
ask an idle bevy, what was the last word) I am not 
able to answer, but like the boy in question, am 
obliged to stare, and say nothing. This may bea 
very unphilosophical account of myself, and may 
clash very much with -the general opinion of the 
learned, that the soul being an active principle, and 
her activity consisting in thought, she must conse- 
quently always think. But pardon me, messicurs 
les philosophes, there are moments, When if I 
think at all, I am utterly unconscious of doing so, 
and the thought, and the consciousness of it, seem 
te me at least, who am no philosopher, to be inse- 
parable from each other. Perhaps however, we 
may both be right; and if you will grant me that 
I do not always think, I will in return concede to 
you the activity you contend for, and will qualify the 
difference between us by suppesing, that thoug4 
the soul be in herself an active principle, the in- 
fluence of her present union with a principle that 
isnot such, makes her often dormant, suspends her 
operations, and affects her with a sort of deliquium, 
in which she suffers a temporary loss of all her 
functions. I have related to you my experience 
truly, and without disguise; you must therefore, 
either admit my assertion, that the soul does no! 
necessarily always act, or deny that mine ts an hu- 
man soul: a negative thet I ara sure you will not 
easily prove. So much fora dispute which f little 
thought of being engaged in to day- . 

Last night I bad a Letter from Lord Dartmouth. 
It was to apprise me of the safe arrival of Cook’s 
last voyage, which he was so kind as to lend me, 
in St. James’s Square. The reading of those vo- 
lumes afforded me much amusemert, and I hepe 
some instruction. No observation however, ferced 
itself upon me with more violence than one, that 
I could not help making, on the death of Captain 
Cook. Godis a jealous Ced, and at Owhy hee the 
poor man was content to be wersbipped. lror 
that moment, the remarkable interposition ef pro 
vidence in his favour, was converted into an opposi- 
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tion, that thwarted all his purposes. He left the 
scene of his deification, but was driven back to it 
by a most violent storm, in which he suffered more 
than i any that had preceded it. When he de- 
parted, he left his worshippers still infatuated with 
an idea of his godship, consequently well disposed 
to servehim. Athisreturn, he found them sullen, 
distrustful, and mysterious. A trifling theft was 
committed, which by a blunder of his own in pur- 
suing the thief, after the property had been restor- 
ed, was magnified to an affair of the last impor- 
tance. One of their favourite chiefs was killed too 
by a blunder. Nothing in short, but blunder and 
mistake attended him, ’till he fell breathless into 
the water, and then all was smooth again. The 
world indeed will not take notice, or see that the 
dispensation bore evident marks of divine displea- 
sure; but a mind, I think, in any degree spiritual, 
cannot overluok them. We know from truth it- 
seif, that the death of Herod was for a similar 
offence. But Herod was in no sense a believer in 
G nor had enjoyed half the opportunities with 
whi@ our poor countryman had been favoured. It 
may be urged perhaps, that he was in jest, that he 
meant nothing but his own amusement, and that of 
his companions. I doubt it. He knows little of 
the heart, who does not know, that even in a sensi- 
ble man, it is flattered by every species of exalta- 
tion. But be it so, that he was in sport—it was 
not humane, to say no worse of it, tosport with the 
ignorance of his friends, to mock. their simplicity, 
te humour and acquiesce in their blind credulity. 
Besides, though a stock or astone may be worship- 
ped blameless, a baptized man may not He knows 
what he does, and by suffering such honours to be 
paid him, incurs the guilt of sacrilege.* 

We are glad tha: you are so happy in your 
church, in your society, and in all your connex- 
ions. Ihave not left myself room to say any thing 
of the love we feel for you. 

Yours, my dear friend, 
[ To be Continued.} 
= 
CRITICISM. 
From the Edinburgh Review. ] 
Sermons. , Sir Henry Mencreiff Wellwood, Bart. 

D.D.& F. RS. Edinburgh, one of the Ministers of 

St Cuthberts, Edinburgh, and sevior Chaplain in Or- 

dinary in Scotland to His Koyal Highness the Prince 

of Wales. Edinburgh, 1805. pp. 480. 

It would be improper perhaps to pass an unqualified 
censure on any parucular style of pulpit eloquence. 
* Whate’er is best admiiistred is best,’ 1s a maxim 
at Jeast as applicable te preaching as to government. 
Good sense and good morality are indispensable re- 
quisites; and if the preacher give us these, he may 
be allowed, in other respects, to follow the dictates 
of his peculiar genius or fancy. The animated ora- 
tion—the calm exposition of merai duties—tbe cri- 
tical illustration of scripture doctrine—and the se- 
rious exhortation to a holy lifte—are al] adapted to 
the pulpit, and are all good in their kind. Atte he 
at wit and vivacity, thdeed, might probably Be 
proscribed without any great disadvaniage. A 
preacher is contemptible, who does net seem to 
believe what he says; and we can scarcely think 
him much in earnest, who sceks occasion to be 
facetious, when ‘ he reasons of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgmentto come.’ There are preach- 
ers, however, of this peculiar vein; and there are 


W.C. 








* NOTE BY MR. HAYLEY. 

Having enjoyed in the year 1772, the pleasure of con. 
versing with chis illuscrisus Seaman, on board his own 
ship the Resolution, I cannot pass the present Letter 
without observing that I am persuaded my friend Cow- 
per utterly misapprehended the behaviour of Captain 
Cook, in the aifair alluded to. From the little personai 
acquaintance whicn I had myself with this humane and 
ruly Christian Navigator, and from the whole tenor 
-f his life, IL cannot believe it possible for him to have 
acted under any circumstances, with such impious arre- 
gance, as mightappear offensiye in the eyes of the 
Almighty. 
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| likewise hearers on whom an epigrammatic point 
may have more effect, than ‘ proofs of holy writ.’ 
Whether, therefore, under an enlarged view of St. 
Paul’s maxim, ‘to become all things te all men, 
even the witty style of preaching may not be occa- 
sionally tolerated, we will not undertake to determine. 





It is, however, clearly the worst style ; and since we 
have discovered the worst, perhaps we may likewise 
be able to point out the best. 

The admirers of eloquence and fine writing will 
be apt in general to declare for the highly oratorical 
sermon, a species of composition of which we have 
few examples in this country ; and accordingly, 
the great French preachers are commonly referred 
to, as those who have come nearest perfection in 
their art. We are however induced to suspect, 
that oratory, considered as an art, can have ne very 


powerful efect in the pulpit. Artis est celare artem, 


is an indispensable rule of rhetoric ; and no elo- 
quence can ever be impressive which appears labour- 
ed and artificial. Now, an erater of genius, when he 
undertakes to delineate those pathetic circumstances 


every human heart is ready to sympathise, will easily 
be able to rouse the feelings of his audience ; and 
ail the exaggerations and amplifications which he 
employs for this purpose will commonly escape 
the notice of those who have become interested 
and warm inthe description. But the case is ma- 
terially different with those representations of the 
future destinies of men, which afford the chief 
scope for pulpit eloquence. As these things are not 
the objects of our experience, or of our ordinary 
consideration, there seems to be a species of in- 
credulity and indifference with respect to them in 
the human mind, which is only to be overcome by 
powerful] reasoning and serious exhortation, and is 
more likely to be increased than abated by the trick 
and the glitter of rhetoric. Instead of being ready 
to overlook the art of the orator, we are in this in- 
stance rather on the watch to discover it; and if 
once he appears to be employing artifice, his influ- 
ence with us is at an end. He may continue to 
delight us as a poet with his imagination and spirit ; 
but we shall pay little regard to him as a teacher 
of important truth. Compare the sermons of Mas- 
sillon with the orations of Demosthenes or Cicero, 
lhe Greek and Roman orators, no coubt, had often 
bad causes to support, and excited the sympatliy of 
their audience, by counterfeiting emotions which 
they did not seriously feel. “The French preacher, 
on tie other band, we must presume, was always 
in earnest, and firmly believed the truths which he 
delivered. But, by adopting the style of a rhe- 
torician, he seems at all times to be acting a part; 
while those illustrious ancients appear quite simple, 
even when they are employing their utmost arti- 
fice and skill. The plain statement of the preach- 
2s sentiments on the subjects which he is treat- 
ing, expressing honestly what he thinks and feels, 
without any softening or exaggerating, appears to 
us to be the best style of preaching. This is com- 
patible with many very fine strokes of occasional 
eloquence ; but, in general, the style will rather be 
firm and steady, er, at the most, warm and earnest, 
than highiy coloured and impassioned; and, after 
all (nat may be said of his tediousness and slovenly 
composition, perhaps Tillotson is still the justest 
model for the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Tne volume before us is a very respectable 
example of this manner. The sermons of Sir Hen- 
ry Moncreiff are evidently the ‘productions of a 
sensibic and serious man, who trusts more to the 
weigit and importance of his matter, than to the 
manner in which it may be set off and adorned. 
He never aims at astonishing his readcr, nor does 


he possess any pecuiiar felicity or polis.: of expres- 


sion; but he is always instructive, commonly for- 
cible, and his language has at least the merit of 
perspicuity. Without entering into the merits of 
each sermon in particular, it will b- sufficient merely 
to mention the subjects, and to quote a specimen 








‘in the fortunes or conduct of men, with which - 
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The contents of this volume ate as follows: 1, On 
the unequal allotments of Providence—2. On the 
minute improvement of the blessing of Providence 
—3. On self-denial—4. On the form of godliness 
—5. On Christian faith and morality—6. On the 
result of good and of bad affections—7. On the in- 
heritance of a good man’s children—8. On the 
doctrine of grace—9. On the conduct of Provi- 
dence to goed men—10. On the general spirit and 
effects of Christianity—11. On the universal pro- 
mulgation of Christianity—'2. The same subject 
continued—i 3. Prospects of futurity—14. On the 
cultivation of personal religion. T'rom the sixth 
sermon,‘ On the result of good and bad affections,’ 
we select the following striking reflections on the 
influence of parental love. 

‘If we have been the children of worthy and 
affectionate parents, who are now no more, the re- 
membrance of their love can never cease to be 
interesting. We have pleasure in believing that 
we have derived from them our best qualities, or 
that we can refer to them our success in life. We 
look back with a melancholy satisfaction on their 
anxieties for us when we had no care of ourselves ; 
en their solicitude to protect or to warn us; on the 
affection with which they supplied our want of 
experience ; on the looks of kindness with which 
they gratified us; on the instruction and the dis- 
cipline by which they endeavoured to form us for 
the path of life; on the fervent prayers by which 
they purified them ; on the earnestness with which 
they spake to us of duties and of godliness, when 
they admonished us of the evils to come, and strove 
to fortify or instruct us by “the labour of love ;” 
on the sanguine hopes which they delighted to in- 
dulge, from the progress of our talents, or from our 
good conduct or success in the world, or irom our 
duty and affection to them, or from our ardour in 
good works, .or from our fidelity to the Ged oi our 
fathers. 

‘ These are the most useful recollections of the 
human mind. It is the law of our nature, that the 
parents go down to the grave, and leave their chil- 
dren behindthem. But if we can remember our 
parents with those happy impressions of their af- 


. ~ ° : as. 
fection and fidelity, we have that from them which 


will interest and admonish us as long as we live. 
If we have been faithful to the influence of pa- 
rental love, it will never lose its hold of us. 

‘Why should not each of us examine himself 
fairly on the subject? 

‘Has my conduct been at all worthy of the 
faithful discipline of my parents ; or of their earnest 
admonitions to guide and to bless my youth ; or of 

the last impressive prayer which came from * the 
love which perished»” in the grave? 

‘Do I feel the influence still of parental so- 
licitude, to restrain me in the hour of temptation ; 
er to revive on my conscience my early impressions 
of godliness and of good works? Or. am | conscieus 
that there is a motive to whatever is pure or esu- 
mable, ever returning to my thoughts, from the 
sense of my obligation to justify the hopes, and to 
be worthy of the examples, which are now no more ‘ 

* It is consolatory, indeed, to be able to answer 
these questions tothe satisfactien of our own minds. 
If we give thanks to Heaven that those “% whose 
love has perished ”’ died in faith and patience, and 
* commanded their children to keep tiie way of the 
Lord,’ we must fee] that the impressions, to which 
these questions reJate, are rivetted on our hearts, 
and that for the influence which they preserve on 
our conduct, we shall one day answer to God. 

‘A ! what shall those men do, who know tha: 
they deliberately trample on the memorials of! 
parents who loved them in the fear of God? The 
leve which lost its influence before it. could ava: 
them, and of which they must feel toemselves to 
have been unworthy, though it perished in the 
grave shall rise up at * the judgment of the gre: 
day,” co bear witness against them.‘ except the: 
repent.” The Fhought is deep and awlul. If they 
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have any tendernegs of mind, and God hath not 
forsaken them, it will reach the bottom of their 
hearts. 

‘ But it fs impossible not to feel how much the 
recollection of parental love, which recals us 
prayer or lo penitence, ought to suggest to othe! 
men with regard to the love which has not ye 
revished. Their parents admonish them stil, an 
pray forthem. Surely this is the time to consid: 
how precious the impressions ought to be of God 
wud of duties, which are produced by their earnest 
nd affectionate eadeavours to be faithful to God 
and to them. “ My son, said Selomon, keep thy 
father’s commandment, and fersake not the law ot 
hy mother. Bind them continually upon thine 
heart, and tie them about thy neck. VW hen thou 
<oest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest. 
it shall keep thee; and when thou awakest, it shail 
talk with thee.” p. 170— 74. 

From the‘ contents’ our readers will perceive, 
that several of these sermons are on subjects en- 
tirely scriptural ; and, indeed, the motives to virtue 
which the reverend author lays down, are most 
commonly drawn from the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of Christianity. In the ser- 
mon on‘ Christian faith and morality,’ he indeed, 
plainly states it as his opinion, that there is no way 
of enforcing Christian morals with effect, without 
deriving them from the sources of Christian faith. 
This 1s a point which seems to be viewed in very 
different lights; and although we are not per- 
haps very competent judges of the question, we 
shall venture to make a very few observations on it. 

We think it then very plain, that a preacher 
who studiously keeps Christianity in the back 
ground as something which incumbers hin, and of 
which he would be as well pleased to get rid. is 
by no means doing his duty. Whether that re- 
ligion is true or false, is another question; but, 
surely, no one who thinks it true ought to be asha- 
med of it, and no one whe thinks it false ought to 
preach under its authority. The attempt then to 
preach moras as something separate from Christi- 
anity, is highly indecent, and has always a paltry 
and pitiful effect. Upon this subject, nothing can 
be more strongly, or indeed, happily expressed, 
than the followiizy very admirable passage from the 
sermon just veferred to. 

* I beseech you to consider, 

‘ (2) Whatthe morality is, which is industrious- 
ly separated trom the doctrines of Christianity or is 
inculcated independent of its relation to them. 

‘When I say that morality is seperated from 
Christianity, | do not mean to affirn, that this is 
always directly done. It happens more frequently, 
that the doctrines of the gospel are passed over in 
‘silence, or are treated as subjects which a very 
wise Or enlightened man dves not think it 
necessary minutely to consider; while moral 
duties are stated, with few exceptions, as if they 
had no reference to them. 

‘Is the morality which is thus inculcated, the 
pure, the universal, the watchful, or the uniform 
morality represented in the gospel? On_ the 
contrary, itis amorality which has seldom any re- 
lation to God, or to the duties which swe owe to 
him; a morality which applies chiefly, or entirely, 
'o our present interests; the morality which the 
fasi:ion, or the general manners of the world re- 
juive; the morality which derives its chief mo- 
uves from present situaiions. and from present 
events; the murality of easy, pliant, and conciliating 
manners, which neither bears hard on the vices, hor 
roes deep into the consciences of mankind; the 
norality by which men learn to deciaim against 
religious zeal, and against every thing which hes 
ne aspect either of scrupulous toliness oi of ear- 
est religion, but which can teach them to look. 
vithout any disatisfaction or murmur, on tive 
aissipations of the world, on the prolane, and on 
‘ue sensual, and on the oppressors, and ou tie 
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‘ Men of sound understanding ought to be able 
to determine for themselves, whether this is’ tie 
morality of the gospel which is inculcated with 
scarcely any relation to it, and from every motive 
vather than the motives of religion, in which the 
tessons of moral duty, separated from the language 
f Ciristianity, are every day brought nearer to 
the maxims and to the manners of the world; 
vid from which menilearn, or are tauglit to be. 
lieve, that, wretched as their progress is in moral 
duties, they must derive from it their only lope 
of salvation. 

‘The unbeliever, and the false professor of 
Christianity, insensibly adopt the same language, 
Under the pretence of setting morality and 
Christianity at variance, they unite their endea- 
vours to sap the foundations of both. They first 
banish from their thoughts the substance or the 
peculiar tenets of the gospel.as a metaphysical 
system which may well be spared. When they 
have effected this. their work is almost done; for 
the morality which they profess to retain, is easily 
reconciled to the vices of the world; and, though 
it were pure, soon becomes a dead letier, separated 
from the principles or motives which can alone 
support it. 

‘ [tis impossble not to remark, besides, that the 
supple and accommodating morality, which bends 
toevery fashion, and accords with every new opi- 
non; which startles at every approach of zeal for 
religion. but which fears nothing from the lips of 
ungodliness or of infidelity ; is, in its most favoura- 
ble aspect, at least far removed from the holicess 
of heart and life, by which the sound believers of 
ihe gospel are represented, inthe New Testament, 
as becoming‘ the temple of God,’ and as* having 
the spirit of God dwelling in them.’ p. 147.--150, 

[To be Continued. ] 
== 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 
PRESID:+NY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, &c, &c, 
( Centinued. ) 

As president of the academy, Mr. West distin- 
guished himself in his first, or as it may be termed, 
his inaugural speech. He pointed out the advantages 
of such an instituuon, and how much it was calcu- 
lated to diffuse throughout the kingdom a purer 
taste in every thing referrable to the fine arts, 
Indeed all the arts, and even the trades of the 
country, owe much to Mr. West's precepts and 
pencil. In the above discourse, he lamented, he 
said, while in Italy, to observe the decline of the art 
of painting in that country, and the contrast it ex- 
hibited to what it was a century and a half before; 
and this degeneracy he imputed, on the one hand, 
to the corrupt taste of its patrons, and, on the other, 
o the insipid monotony and mannerism among its 
professors. Mr. West’s productions are the fruits 
of his well-constructed mind, on the unerring mo- 
dels of nature, and all bis pictures contain every 
attribute of that character and propriety which 
should accompany them. His Agrippina between 
her children, with the ashes of her busbanid in her 
arms—his Achilles between Thetis and his dead 
friend Patroclus, are exemplifications of this asser- 
tion. In short. truth, in his professional, as well as 
in his moral character, appears to be his guide; and 
if. on the former account, he may be compared to 
Apelles, on the latter he may be likened to Epami- 
nondas. 

A remark, though founded in error, if made by 
a person of some authority, is apt to spread and 
mislead superficial judges. Of this kind may be 
considered the one which has mere than once 
reached the ears of the writer of this memair, viz. 
that among Mr West’s exccilencies, his colouring 
lays the least claim toour admiration. We confess 
ourseives ignorant of what the term imports, if Mr. 
West has not succeeded as much in this, as in the 
other branches of his art. {hat a great many of 
ais most elaborate works have been of a grave, relis 
3lous, Or plous Cast,in which colour forms no strike 
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ing attfibute is well known; and perhaps on the 
sirat of these, it might be sugges: ed :o some per 
sons, that subjects which had much te do wit 
prilliaacy of colouring were net equally within hi 
grasp. But let any one of judgment, who has neve 
heard this grou idiess idea thrown out, inspect an; 
of bis Works, 10 wiici calourings is necessarily « 
quality for the eye to take gratification in. Such 
person will discern as maca of the pailosopay o 
colouring as of desizaing. here are bur thre 
original culours in nature, and Mr. West, we ar 
p-rsuided, is as fa-niliar with their com position, as 
he is acquainted with their use and eifect. Hes 
too correct a pupil of nature, to err in this respec 
He knows why the prism can never offend th. 
most delicate eye, and alike why an artificial rain- 
bow may be so glaringly ov injudiciousty coloure.! 
as to hurt the sight, thoug! not the most ex.pulsitely 
constructed. it canno: be denied, that many 
eminent artists and painters have been less fortu- 
nate, have even failed, in sone one particular of 
their art. Remrant thouga so able a desigaer, 
was deficient as a colourist. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was ata loss when his penci! strayed below tne head 
andneck. Titian. among the modern painters, was” 
reckoned the best colourist, but deficient in cor- 
rectness: we feel no hesitation, however, to pro- 
nounce an opinioa, that Mr. West’s picture of 
Phaeton soliciting Apollo for tie chariot of the sun. 
and his larger picture of (Chetis bringing armour to 
Achilles, exhibit as mich of the science and skill of 
applying lizht, shade, and tint, that is, of the phiio- 
sophy of colouring, as cou d have fallen to the lot of 
Titian, or any other e nineat colourist, modern or 
ancient. With this firm impression on the mind, 
wita arespect and veacrauioa fora man who in 
himself offzrs so lumous a contrast ‘between the 
savage untutored, and the cultiva ed or polished un- 
derstanding, we close our memoir; sincerely sopias, 
that although the labours of his hands, which we 
are about to enumerate (as a 1a”. instance of ap- 
plication,) might weli be supposed to occupy the 
long life of a man, that nevertheless, he has much 
to do, and ample time to perform it in; and tuat 
Atropos’ hand which cuts short mortality, will spare 
the on= so accomplished, and so disposed to com- 
municate immortality to others. 

A CORRECT LIST OF THE WORKS OF MR. WEST- 

Pictures fainted for, and in the frossession of his 
majesty.——(queen’s house, )—Regulus—itannibal— 
Epaminondas—Bayard— Wolfe, the second picture 
—Cyrus and the king of Armenia with his family, 
cap'ives—Germanicus and Segestus with his daugh- 
ter, captives— he apotheosis of prince Alfred and 
Octavius—=The picture of the damsel accusing 
Peter. 

In the king’s closet at St. James’s, all whole 
lengthe——The queen with the princess royal, in one 
picture——-Lhe prince of Wales and duke of York, 
in one picture—-Princess Ernest and Augustus; 
princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and. Mary, in one 
picture—=Prince William and prince Edward, in one 
picture=Princs Octavius. 

Now at Hamfton court —The whole length por- 
trait of his majesty in regimentals, with Lord 
Amherst and the marquis of Lothian on horseback 
in the back ground. 

In Windsor castle—The whole length portrait 
of her majesty, with the 14 royal children.— The 
same repeated. 

In the king’s audience room at Windsor castle.— 
The batile of Cressy whoa Edward Ik, embraced 
his son—The battle of Poitiers, waen Jo n king of 
France, is brought prisoner to the prince— lhe in- 
stitution of the order of the Garter— The battie 01 
N:vil’s Cross—The Burgesses of Calais before 
Edward ILt.—idward [il, cross‘ng the Somme— 
Edward [ll, crowning Ridemoat at Calais—>. 
George destroying the dragon—The design of oui 
S.viour’s resurrection, painted in colours, wita te 
Wornen going to tue sepulchre; also Veter an 
Joun— Tine Cartogn from the above design, ive ihe | 
f 
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east window, painted in the Collegiate church of 
Vindsor, en glass, 36 feet high by 28 feet wide— 
“ne design of our Saviour’s crucifixion. painted in 

jlours—Che Cartoon from the above design, for 
1¢ west window in the Collegiate church, painted 
m glass, 36 feet high by 28— the Cartoon of th 
ingeis appearing to the shep ierds, ditto tor ditto— 
“ue Cartoon of the nativity of our Saviour, for ditto 
'itto—- The Cartoon of the kings presenting gifts to 
yar Saviour, for ditto, ditto. 

In his majesty’ possession at Windsor.—The pic- 

ire. in Water colours, representing Hy men leadin: 
‘ad dancing with the Hours before Peace and) 
ienty— Vie picture, in water colours, of boys with 
wae insignia of ricaes—DPhe companion with boys. 
ind the Insignia of the fine arts (ail painted for the 
narble gallery in Windsor castle.) 

Designs, from wiich the ceiling in the queen’s lodge 
yas dune—‘senius caliing forth the fiae arts to 
idorn manufactures and commerce, and recordinz 
tae names of eminent men in those pursuits— 
Tusvandry aided by arts and com nerceeuce 
wid riches cherisaing the fine arts—Mantiactory 
ziving support to industry in boys and girls— 
Mirine aad inland navigation enriching Britannia 
—?rinting aided by the fine arts— Astronomy 
niking new discoveries in the Heavens— he four 
jaarters.of the world bringing treasures to the lap 
of Britannia—Civil and aiulitary architecture de- 
fending and adorning empire. 

Pictures fainted for his majesty’s chapel in the cas- 
tle of Windsor, exp'anatory of revealed religion, from 
the four di fr-nsations.— Tae patriarchal dispensation) 
— Pace expulsion of Alam and Eve from Paradise— 
Paez deiuge— Noah sacrificung— Abraham and his 
son isaac going to sacrifice—The birth of Jacob 
and Esau— ae death of Jacob in Egypt, surround- 
ed by his twelve sons. 

M)saicai dispensation. Moses and Aaron before 
Pharaoh; their rods turned into serpents—Pharaoh 
and his host lost in the red sea, while Moses 
stretches his rod over them—Moses receiving the 
law on Mount SinaimMoses consecraieth Aaron 
and his sons to the priesthood— Moses sheweth the 
brazen serpent to the people to be healed — Moses 
shewn the promised fand from the top of Mount 
Pisgah—Joshua crossing the river Jordan with the 
ark—The twelve tribes drawing lots for the lands 
of their inheritance, 6 feet by 10—The call of 
[saiah and Jeremiah, each 5 by 14—WDavid anoint- 
ed king, 6 by 10. 

The gosfei disfensation.—Christ’s birth, 6 by 10 
—The naming of John; or. the prophecies of 
“4 -charias, diitto—The king bringing presents to 
Christ, 6 by |12—Christ among the doctors, 6 by 10 
— The descent of the Holy Ghost on our Saviour at 
the river Jordan, 10 by 14—Christ healing the sick 
in the temple, ditto—Christ’s jast supper 6 by 1O— 
Christ’s crucifixion, 16 by 23—Christ’s ascension, 
12 by i8— Phe inspiration of St. Peter, 10 by 14— 
Paul and Barnabas rejecting the Jews, and receiv- 
ing the Gentiles. dittlo.—( he pictures in the 
mosaical disfiensation are 10 feet by 14.) 

The revelation disfensation—John called to write 
the ‘Revelations 6 by |0—Saints prostrating them- 
s-lves before the throne of God, ditto —The open- 
ing tne seven seals; or, death on the pale iorse 
ditto— The overthrowing the old beast and faise 
prophet—= Uhe last judgment, ditto— lhe new Jeru- 
salem. ditto. 

In th possession of the duke of Rut‘and —Samuel 
presented to the altar by his mother—Christ among 
the docters—Wiiam Daibeny presenting his three 
daughters to Aifred the 3d. 

Painted , andinthe possession of Win. Beckford, 
Hsy, of Fonthill Vie piccure of dst. Mienaei and 
4% (Lo gels Gratiag andcasiing out the reddrazon and 


Jittoef Joun called to write Cie Revelausis— 
Jitio of tae beast rising oui of the sea—Drito 
4 the mignty knygel, oe foo. pon sea, and tae 
stuer Ou earla—Jiio of St. Autuoay of Padue— 
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Ditto of the Madra Dolo Roso—Ditto Simeon with 
the child in his arms—Ditto of a small jandscape, 
with a hunt passing in the back-ground—Ditto of 
\oraham and Isaac going to sacrifice—Ditto of a 
vhole length fizure of Thomas of Becket, larger 
than life—Ditto of the Angel in the sun assembling 
Lic birds of the air, before the destruction of the 
aid beast—!our half lengths—The small picture of 
the erder of the garter, differing in composition 
irom the great picture at Windsor. 

In the possession of she earl of Grosvenor.—The 
picture of the Shunamite’s son raised to life by the 
prophet Elisha—Ditte of Jacob blessing Joseph’s 
sons—Ditto of the death of Wolfe, the first picture 
—Ditto of the battle of La Hogue—Ditto of the 
boyne—Ditto of the Restoration of Charles II— 
Ditto of Cromwell dissolving the long parliamenat— 
A small portrait of general Wolfe when a boy— 
The picture of the golden age. 

In different churches. —T he picture of St. Michaet 
chaining the dragon,in Trinity college, Cambridge, 
15 feet by 8—wWitto of the Angels announcing the 
birth of our Saviour, in the cathedral church of 
Rochester, 10 by 6—Ditto of the death of St. 
Stephen, in the Church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
iO by :8—Ditto of the raising of Lazarus, in the 
cathedral church of Winchester, 10 by 14—Ditto 
of St. Paul shaking the viper off his finger, in the 
chapel at Greenwich, 27 by 15—The supper, over 
the communion table in the collegiate church of 
Windsor, 8 by 13—The resurrection of our Saviour, 
it the east window of ditto, 28 by 32—The cruci- 
fixion, in the window of ditto, 28 by 36—The An- 
vel announcing our Saviour’s birth, in ditto, 10 by 
14—The birth of our Saviour, in ditto, 9 by 16— 
Che kings presenting gifts to our Saviour, in ditto, 
ditto— Tie picture of Peter denying our Saviour, 
in the chapel of Lord Newark—The resurrection 
of our Saviour, in the church of Barbadoes, 10 by 6— 
Ditto of Moses with the law, and Join the baptist, 
in ditto, as large as life—The picture over the com- 
munion table, foundling hospital—Christ shewing a 
little child as the emblem of Heaven. 

In the collection of Henry Hopfie, Esq. (First painted 
for the late bishop of Bristol..—The picture of 
Telemachus and Calypso-——Ditto of Angelica and 
Medoro—Ditto of the damsel and Orlando—Ditto 
of Cicero at the tomb of Archimedes—Ditto of 
St. Paul's conversion; his persecution of the chris- 
lians; and the restoration of his sight under the 
hands of Ananias, in one frame. divided in three 
parts—Ditto of Mr. Hope's family, containing nine 
figures as large as life. 

= 
SCIENCE. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
“« A DISSERTATION 
ON 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES 


OF THE TRUTH 


OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION,” 
[ Continued. } 
CHAP. Iv. 

Scriptures containing the discourses of Christ existed 
in the time of the contemporaries ef the Apostles.— 
Their quotations from them agree with our Gospels. — 
The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
and the Acts of the Apye.les, were received as ge- 
nume and authentic by the first race of Christians 
after the Apos'les, and by the churches which the 
Apostles had instructed. 

* ‘the five persous whe, from the age in which 
they are known to have lived, are styled Apostoli- 
cal Fathers, in the few remains of their eritings » 
waich have reached our times, fiequently refer to 
tue Giscourses of Christ as well known, (generally 
uy the expression, * Remembering tie words of 











his augels—Jiito of tae women clothed in tie sua— } 





* The testimonies refered to in this chapter may be 





seen at length im the works of Dr. Lardner and Dr. 
Less. . 




















our Lord Jesus ;’’) from whence it is probable, that 
some public record or records of his discourses had 
been received as authentic among Christians. But 
we have a more direct proof that there were Scrip- 
tures accounted holy by the contemporaries of thc 
Apostles. 

Barnabas, in an epistle cited as his by Clement 
of Alexandria, A. D. 194, before he quotes the 
words of our Saviour, says, “ Itis written.” The 
writer of this epistle was a Jew, and the phrase 
“ it is written,” is the very form in which the Jews 
quoted their Scriptures. 

Polycarp, who was appointed by the Apostles 
bishop of Smyrna, mentions ibe Holy Scriptures 
expressly, and in a manner which proves there 
were Christian writings distinguished by this title 
in that early age. 

The quotations of the words of Christ made by 
the Apostolical Fathers universally agree, im form 
or sentiment, with those which our Gospels con- 
tain. 

Barnabas has a direct quotation of Christ’s 
words, which entirely agrees with St. Matthew. 
besides many others, in which the sentiment is the 
same. 

Clement of Rome has several passages of Christ’s 
discourses which exactly agree with St. Matthew. 
and others which accord in sentiment. He has 
one which agrees with St. Luke. 

In the Pastor of Hermas, we have applications 
of thoughts and expressions found in the Gospels 
of Matthew, Luke, and John. 

Ignatius affords several very peculiar passages, 
which are similar to some in St. Matthew and St. 
John. 

Polycarfr,in the short letter of his which remains, 
has agreements also with St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

It is material in this place to remark, that it was 
the undoubted custom ef the early Christians to 
allude to rather than to quote, and hardly ever te 
quote formally; and that the agreement between 
their quetations and allusions and our Gospels is 
universal, 

We now proceed to a very important subject of 
inquiry; viz. Whether our canenical Gospels. 
and the Acts of the Apostles, were received as ge- 
nuime and authentic” by the first race of Christians 
after the Apostles, and by the churches which they 
had instructed? 

To establish this fact, I shall select some of the 
strongest testimonies from the Christian writers of 
the second century; always premising, that these 
positive testimonies are uncontradicted by any 
other, and that the same chaia of quotation and 
allusion, which we have ebserved in the writings 
of the Apostolical Fathers, is continued in all the 
works of their successors. 

1. Papfias, the immediate disciple of John, and 
companion of Polycaip, expressly ascribes the 
respective Gospels to Matthew anci Mark, and in 
a manner which proves that these Gospels must 
have publicly borne their names at that time, ana 
probably long before. 

2. Justin Mariyr, A. M. 140, after making seve- 


ral quotations, which exactly agree with our Gos- | 


pels, from what he terms the * Memoirs composed 
by the Apostles and their companions.” bears this 
testimony to their authenticity :—* As they have 
taught who have written the history of all things 
concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, and we be- 
lieve them.” | 

.. Ireneus, bishop of Lyons, A. D. 178, affords 
a testimony to the historical books of the New 


Testament, which is express, positive. and cxclu- | 


sive ; and itis the more valuable, as this father had 





\ — 


* «* It may be of use to state distinctly the difference 
between the genuineness and the authenticity of a book. 
A genuine book, is that which was written by the per- 
son whose name it bearsas the author of it. An au- 
thentic book, is that which relates matters of fact as 
they really happengd.”—Watsen’s Apol. for the Bible, 
p- 33. 
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heen instructed in-his faith by Polycarp, who was 
the disciple of St. John. He lived not much more 
than a century from the time when the Gospels 
are said to have been published; and in instruc- 
ion he was separated only one step from the per- 
sons of the Apostles. -After asserting in. precise 
terms the inspiration of these first teachers oi 
Christianity, and that they committed the Gospel 
io writing, he proceeds to relate, -that “ Matthew 
among the Jews wrote a Gospel in their own lan- 
suage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the 
Gospel at Rome and feunding a church there; and 
after their deaths. Mark, also, the disciple and in- 
terpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
things which had been preachéd by Peter; and 
Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book 
the Gospel preached by him (Paul): afterwards 
John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned up- 
on his breast, he likewise published a Cospel, 
while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.”—It is impes- 
sible for any testimony to bear stronger proofs of 
inquiry and accuracy than this; and it is the testi- 
meny of one who had received his Christian educa- 
tion (and what is more important in such an 
education, than the genuineness and authenticity 
cf the records of the religion?) from a person who 
must have been able to give a true account of their 
origin. In another part of the works of lrenzus, he 
expressly states that the Gespels were neither more 
nor fewer than four: he enumerates many particu- 
lars concerning them, which prove them to be 
the same which we now possess. This testimony 
tothe Acts of the Apostles, its author and credit, is 
not less explicit and satisfactory. 

4, Theophilus, who was bishop of Antioch abeut 
the same time, (and it is material toremark in what 
distant parts of the werld these witnesses lived) 
lnentions distinctly the Gespel of St. Jenn, the in- 
spiration of its author, and how it begins. In 
another place, he mentions ‘he Gosfiels, and their 
inspiration. 

6. Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, gives an 
account of the order in which the four Gospels 
were written; which information, he says, he had 
received * from presbyters of more ancient times.” 
This testimony proves that the Gospels were 
publicly received, and relied on; atid that the 
dates, occasions, and circumstances of their publi- 
cation, were at that time subjects of attention ard 
inquiry among Christians. He abounds in quo- 
tations from the Gespels, and expressly ascribes 
the Acts of the Aposties to St. Luke. 


9. Tertullian, who lived about the same time 
with Clement, meutions the four Gospels, the 
names of the authors, and that they “ were received, 
from the beginuing, in the Apostolic churches, and 
all who have a feilowship with them in the same 
faith ;”? which fixes their antiquity, and the univer- 
sality of their reception. ‘This author also cites 
the Actsof the Aposties. 


1 shall concluce these testimonies of the first 
race of Christians to the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the historical books of the New Testament, 
by observing, that Celsus, who epposed Christianity 
in the same century, speaks of these writimgs as 
the productions of the Aposties and companions of 
Jesus, and quotes from them in many places. | 
will also select, fron among the crowd of authors 
who continue to sustain our five histories in succeed- 
ing times, the opinion of Eusebius, who was greatly 
conversant in the works of Christian authors writ 

tn during the three first centuries, and who hac 
read many which are now lost. He divided the 
nooks claimirg to be sacred into three classes, the 
frst and highest of wiich assigned tu Looks of un- 
Joubted authority, «nd untversally, received by the 
church as genuine;* and at the head of these he 





: ‘Omoroyspesve.—— See March’s Michaelis, gh. ii, 
sect, 3. 


places “ the saered four Gosfiels, and the book of the 
Acts of the Apfosltes*.” 


CHAP. V. 


Predictions were delivered tothe Jews many ages 
before the appearance of Christ, which accord with 
the history which our Gospels give of him: and at 
the time of his appearance, a general expectation 
existed, under impressions unfavourable to Chris. 
tianity, that these Prophecies would be fulfilled. 


In establishing these propositions, I shall first 
refer to the prophecies themselves and their appli- 
cation; and then. shew that they were really de 
livered many ages before the coming of Christ, 

In the first book of the Jewish scriptures, we 
find a distinct promise recorded, “that in the seed 
of Abraham all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed 2:”” and we are afterwards told in the same 
book, * that the person who was to be sent to con- 
fer this blessing sheuld come before the sceptre3 
departed from Juda *;’? and accordingly, Christ 
appeared a s}.ort time before the Jewish government 
was totally overthrown by the Romans. 

It was foretold that he should come before the 
destruction of the second temple: “ The desires of 
all nations shall come, and I will fall this house with 
glory, saith the Lord ef Hosts: the glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than the former §.” 
Accordingly, Christ appeared some time before the 
destruction of the city ard temple ef Jerusalem 
by the Romans. 


It was foretold by the prophet Daniel, that the 
scheme of redemption should be accomplished at 
the end of four hundred and ninety years after the 
rebuilding ef Jerusalem, which had been laid waste 
curing the captivity of the Jewsin Babylon; and 
that the Messiah should be cut off; and that after- 
wards the city and sanctuary of Jerusalem 
shuld be destroyed and made desolate ; and 
accordingly, at whatever time the beginning of the 
four hundred and ninety years can. according to 
any fair interpretation of the words, be fixed, the 
end of them will fall about the time when these 
events took place. 


It was foretoid that he should perform many 
beneficial miracles; that the eyes of the blind 
should be opened, and the ears of the deaf unstop- 
ped; that the lame man should leap as a hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb sing 7, and this agrees 
exactly with our histories of the miracles of Christ: 
—the blind received their sight, the lame walked: 
andthe deaf heard. It was ioreto!d that he should 
die a violent death, that he sheuld be weunded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for our :niquities; 
that the chastiscment of our peace should be upon 
him, and that with his stripes we should be healed ; 
that God should Jay on fem: the iniquity of us all® 
all which exactly agrees with our account of the 
sufferings of Christ,“ whe died for our-sims, the 
Just for the unjust that he might bring us to God.”® 

It was foretold, that to hifm should the gathering 
of the people be, and that God would give him 
the heathen for his inheritance, and the utmost parts 





1 Sceptics have been eager to urge the credulity of 
many of the fathers as an argument against the value 
of the particular and even collective testimony of these 
persons to the sacred writings: but nething can be 
more unreasonable than such a view of the subject. All 
we claim, in general, concerning their testimony is that 
they could judge whether those writings were exrant in 
their time, and whether they were publicly received and 
read in the Christian sccieties. To preve them unfit 
witnesses of facts ef this mature, itis necessary to de- 
prive them not only of common sense, but of the or- 
gaus of sense 


2 Gen. xxii. 18. 


3 For the precise meaning of the Hebrew word, 
ranslated sceptre, see Bp. Newton’s Dissert. on the 
| Proph. vol. 1, p. 55. 
4Gen. xlix.10. § Haggaiii.7,9. 6 Dan. ix. 26, 
7 Isaiah xxxv.5. 8 Isa. Jiii. and Dan. ix. 26, 





91 Pet. iii. 18. 
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of the earth for his possession! which seems to allude 
to, and to have been fulfilled in the wonderful suc 
cess and propagation of the Gospel. 

Lastly, many minuter circumstances wére fore- 
told of the great Deliverer, or Redeemer, who was 
to come;—-that he should be born of a virgin?— 
that he should be of the tribe of Judah and the scec 
of Ravid——that he shoud be bern in the town of 
Bethlehem’—that he should be a man ef sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief*—-that he should be 
sold for thirty pieces of silver5—that he should be 
<courzed, buffeted, and spit upon,*—that he should 
be numbered with the transgressors? (which pro- 
bably alludes to his being crucified between two 
thieves)—— that the soldicrs sheuld cast Jots for his 

arments—that he should make his grave with the 
rich® —and that he sheuld rise again without seeing 
corruption ®, 

Now all of these circumstances must be acknow- 
ledged to agree in the most exact manner with the 
history of Christ, as recorded in the Gospels and 
alluled to in the Epistles, the early and undoubted 
reception of both which we have before sufficiently 
established: and@he more we consider the general 
tenor of the ancient Jewish prophecies, (and it is 
material to observe, that the writings to which we 
refer, were, from the bezinnine, declaredly firofihe- 
tic), or examine the precise words of the grand and 
unmixed prediction of Isaiah,?° the more we shail 
be convinced that they cannot be applied to any 
other eminent person who has ever appeared on the 
earth, except to Jesus of Nazareth. and that with 
our accounts of him they most remarkably agree 
That they were delivered many ages before the 
appearance of Christ is absolutely incontestable; 
the record is in the custody of adversaries, the 
Jews. who, as it has been well observed, are our 
librarians; the passages are in their copies as well 
as ours. With many attempts to explain them 
away, none have ever been made by them to discre- 
dit their authenticity. 

Tae proofs of the antiquity of these books, beth 
external amd internal. are perfectly decisive: we 
have a Greek translatien of them. which was made 
by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, two hundred 
and seventy years before Christ; and, to state the 
argument in the lowest form, it cannot be for a 
moment doubted, that, at the time the New Testa- 


Jewish scriptures were consjdered, both by Jews 
and Christians, as genuine and authentic, and con- 
sequently of the antiquity to which they lay claim. 

Of the expectation of the Jews, that their pro- 
phecies were about to be fulfilled, and of the no- 
tions and prepossessions which they had conceived 
respecting them (so totally unfavourable to Chris- 
tiantty), we have ample and decisive proof 

The time predicted by Daniel was certainly ar- 
rived; and the express testimonies of Tacitus?! 
Suctonius!? Josepbus,!® and Celsus.'* as well as 
the number and character of the imposters who 
appeared about this time, at ence display to us the 
impressions under which the great Deliverer was 
awaited; and confirm the Christian account, that 
“the feofile were in expectation, and all mused in 
their hearts, whether he were the Christ or not.”?5 

| To be Continued. ] 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR TUE PORT FOLIO. 
ANECDOTE OF ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 
THE CELEBRAT#D FRENCH ACTRESS. 
Translated frem the French. } 

The favourite lover of this fascinating woman, 

Who is so particularly mentioned by Voltaire, was 








2 Psalm ii. 8. 2 jsaiah vii. 14. 3 Micah v. 2. 
4Isnxiab hii 3. 5Zechariah xi. 12. SIsa 1 6. 
TIbid. hii 12 SIsaiah lili. 9. 9 Ps. xvi. 10. 


10Jsaijak lit. 13. 1iii. 21 'Tacit. Hist. lib.v, cap 9—13. 
12Suex. Vesp cap. 4—8 13Joseph. de Rell Jud. 
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meney, he wrote to Adrienne, and requested her by 
some means to procure it for him. The actress, in 
order to serve her favourite cffectuaily and prompt- 
iv, immediately soid her diamonds, trinkets and 
plate, and remitted him to the amount of forts 
thousand livres. Maurice was by no means insensi- 
le of this trait of generosity, and disinteresied- 
ness On his arrival at Paris, without waiting to 
take off his boots, and to change his dress, he has- 
tened te the house of his friend. 

Adrienne was particularly engaged, at the time 
in herchamber, and Maurice was under the necessi 
ty of waiting till she could be seen. As he walke: 
avout the room to which he had been conducted, he 
perceived on the chimney-piece, a letter with the sea! 
broke, which he had the curiosity to read. It wae 
from a lover who, profiting by the maarshall’s ab 
sence, had obtained the favours of his mistress, 
and lamented the return of his powerfai rival; 
poweriul in every sense; for Maurice was ne less 
known for his gailancry, than for his prowess in the 
ficld. {ow shall we manage,”’ said the plaintive 
swain.” on terminating his epistle, “ to see eac! 
other! | leave this to love, and the emotion of your 
heart.” 

The remembrance of the generous procedure 
of Lecouvreur, only increased his surprize, at this 
discovery; but he was not at all mortified at it. 
Often inconstant and volatile himself, he felt some 
secret reproacies within his breast, which pleaded 
the excuse of his favourite. On her entering the 
room. she rushed mito his arms with a transport, 
that might have deceived him, if he had not occular 
demonstration of ber infidelity. He however, con- 
cealed his thoughts on the occasion, returned her 
caresses with ardour; and, after a short conversa- 
tion, lest his feelings should suffer the secret to 
escape, he left her under pretence of taking refresh- 
ment, and of changing his dress. 

Maurice was not one of those who in secret, 
repine at their misfortunes. He resolved to pay 
his rival a visit; who was of course much astonish- 
ed at the sight of him. “ I have the honour, said 
Maurice, te be acquainted with you; and I trust 
you will de me the favour to follow me. <A coach 
is waiting for us at the door.” . 

The rival naturally suppesed that this must be 
a challenge; and followed without hesitation. But 
what was his surprize, when the vehicle stopped 
at the door of Adrienne’s house, he heard the 
Count inviting him in, and introducing him to his 
mistress. ‘ My dear girl,” said Maurice, “ I found 
you-much embarrassed about the means of seeing 
this gentleman; I now present him to youe Do 
not be uneasy on account of our rivalship. It is 
the business of the conquered to crown the con- 
querer.” The actress was not prepared for this 
scene. She began to tear her hair, and, shedding 
a flood of tears, made several attempts on her 
life —-Maurice restrained her violence, calmed her 
transports, promised a continuation of his friendship, 
and embracing each, took his leave of the two 
lovers. 

The Count kept his word; and visited Adrienne 
daily. When she was seized with the illness, of 
which she died, he could not be prevailed en, to 
quit her bed-side, till she had breathed her last; 
and he sorrowlully accompanied her remains to the 
tomb. 


= 
MISCELLANEOCS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
Neither England nor France, says Burke. without 
infinite detriment @ them, as weilin the event, as in 
the experiment, could be brought into a Repeblican 
form, but every thing Repubiican, that can be iniro- 
duced with safety into either of them, must be 
ouilt upon a monarchy; built upon a real, net # 
nomial monarchy, as ite essential bats; all 








id. vi, € 5, sect. 4 1 Lard. vol.I, p. 133. 415 Luke ii, 





13. See also John i. 19, iv, 25, and vii, 31. 


| such institutions, Whether Aristocratic or Democra- 


559 


_the famous Maurice, afterwards Marshall de Saxe. | tic must originate from the crown, and in all their 
| Having at a certain time occasion for a sum of! proceedings must refer to it; by the energy 


of that main-spring alone, those Republican farts 


| must be set im action, and thence derive their whole 


| legal eflect, or the whole will fall into confusion. 


tee 


Gaiety is a pure and copious spring, of which the 
; Waters are never exhausted, and flow even with a 
| ork agitation, and a lively murmur. Wit is a 
stream” forced artificially up into the air. Its 
sallies are surprising, but they are soon at an 
end. 


The following song by Dibdin, playfully describes 
the vicissitudes of the honey moon. The last stanza, 
in particular, will relax the brow of austeriy. 


Dud you ever hear of captain Wattle? 
He was all for love, and a li.lJe for the bottle; 
We know not, though pains we have ta’en to inquire, 
If gunpowder he invented, or the Thames set on fire; 
If to him was the centre of gravity known, 
The longitude, or the philosopher’s stone, 
Or whether he studied from Bacon, or Boyle, 
Copernicus, Locke, Katterfelto, or Hoyle: 
But this we have learnt, wich great labour and pain, 
That he lov’d Miss Ree, and she lov’d him again. 


Than sweet Miss Roe none e’er looked fiercer, 
She had but one eye, but that was a piercer. 
We know not for certainty her education, 
If she wrote, mended stockings, or settled the nation, 
At cards if she lik’d whist and swabbers, or voles, 
Or at dinner lov’d pig, or a steak on the coals, 
Wheiher most of the Sappho she was, or Thalestris, 
Or if dancing was taught her by Hopkins, or Vestris, 
Bur, for your satisfaction, this good news we obtain, 
That she lov’d captain Wattle, and he lev’d her again. 


When wedded, he became lord, and master, depend on’t; 
He had but one leg, but he’d a foot at the end on’t. 
Which, of government when she would fain hold the 
bridie, 
He took special caution should never lie idle ; 
So, like most married folks, ’twas my plague, and my 
chicken, 
And sometimes a kissing, and sometimes a kicking; 
Then for comfort a cordial she’d now and then try, 
Alternately bunging, or piping her eye ; 
And these facts of this couple, the history contain, 
For when he kick’d Miss Roe, she hick’d him again! 


- DEMOCRACY UNVEILED. 


_ The work, bearing this title, which has lately 
issued from the press of David Carlisle, of Boston, 
is recommended to al] the lovers of the Hudibras- 
tic muse, and of satirical humour. It is not 
merely an expesition of the characters of indivi- 
dual demuagogues, but of the general principles 
of democracy. In the eccentricity of his rhymes 
the author has rivalled the ingenuity of Butler; 
and perhaps in more than a few instances he may 
claim not merely theappeliation of the American, 
but of the chief butler. Vhe author indulges in a 
strain of severe satire, but perhaps not more than 
the subject of which he treats will justify. 

[ FKarmer’s Museum, 


FROM MACNEILLE’S POEMS. 
COME UNDER MY PLAIDY; OR, MODERN MARRIAGE 
DELINEATED. - 


Al R— Fohiie Maggil ; 


‘ Come under my plaidy, the nights gau’n to fa’; 
Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift and the snaw; 
Come under my plaidy, and sit down beside me; 
There’s room in’t dear lassie! believe me, for twa. 
Ceme under my plaidy, and sit down beside me, 

I'll hap ye from every cauld blast that can blaw: 
QO! come under my plaidy, and sit down beside me, 
There’s room in’t dear lassie, believe me, for twa.’ 


«« Gae ’wa wi’ your plaidy! auld Donatd gae ’wa, 
I fear na tke cauld blast, the drift, nor the snaw; 
Gaue ’wa wi’ your plaidy! I'll na sit beside ye; 
Ye may be my gutcher:—auld Donald gae ’wa, 
I'm gav’n to meet Johnie, he’s young and he’s bonnie; 
Kes been at Meg’s bridal, sae trig and sae braw ! 
O none dances sae lightly! sae graceful! sae tightly! 
His cheek’s like the new rose, his brow like the snaw, 
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‘ Dear Marion, let that flee stick fast to the wa’, 
Your Jock’s but a gowk, and has nathing ava; 
The hale o’ his pack he has now on his back, 
He’s thretty, and I am but three score and twa, 
Be frank now and kindly; I'll busk you aye finely: 
To kirk or to market they'll few gang sae braw ; 
A bein house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in, 
And flunkies to tend ye as fast as ye ca.’ 


‘ My father’s ay tauld me, my mither and a’, 

Ye’d mak’ a gude husband, and keep me ay braw; 
I:’s true I loo Johnie, he’s gude and he’s bonnie, 

But waes me! ye ken he has naething ava! 

I hae little tocher; you’ve made a gude offer; 

I’m now mair than twenty ; my time 1s but sma’! 
Sae gi’ me your plaidy, I'll creep in beside ye, 

I thought ye’d been aulder than threescore and twa’. 


She crap in ayont him, aside the stane wa’, 

Whar Johnie was list’ning, and heard he tell a’; 

The day was appointed! his proud heart it dunted, 
And strack ’gainst his side as if bursting iw twa. 

He wander’d hame weary, the night it was dreary! 
And thowless, he tint his gate deep ’mang the snaw; 
The howlet was screamin’, while Johnie cried ‘ women 
Wa'd marry auld nick if he’d keep them aye bra’. 


O the deel’s in the lasses! they gang now sea bra,’ 
They'll lie down wi’ auld men o’ fourscore and twa; 
The hale o’ their marriage is gowd and a carriage; 
Plain luve is the cauldest blast now that can biaw! 


THE MAID WITH BOSOM COLD. 


* Of me they cry, I’m often teld 
¢* See there the maid with bosom coid! 
Indifference o’er her heart presides, 
And love and lovers she derides ; 
Their idle darts, unmeaning chains, 
Fantastic whims, and silly pains! 

In pride secure, in reason bold, 

See there the maid with bosom cold.”’ 





* Ah! ever be they thus deceived! 
Still be my bosom cold believed, 

And never may inquiring eyes 

Pierce thro’ unhappy Love’s disguise: 

Yet could they all my bosom share, 

And see each painful tumult there, 

Ah! never should I then be told 

That I’m the maid with bosom cold. 


* A fate severe my suffering mind 
To endless struggles has consigned: 
I feel a Hame I must not own, 

I love, yet every hope is flown ; 

Too strong to let my passion sway, 
Too weak to teach it to obey, 

I azonize, and then I am told 

That I’m the maid with bosom cold. 


‘ The joy o’er all my looks exprest 
Conceals a bosom ill at rest; 

Te balls and routs I haste away, 
But only imitate the gay ; 

I jest.at love and mock his power, 
Yet feel his triumph every hour; 
And lost to every bliss am told 
That I’m the maid with bosom cold. 





‘ Unable from myself to fly, 

I,catch each word, I read each eye; 
Antonio comes 1 die with fear, 

Lest others mark my falf’ring air; 

My eye perhaps too fondly gazed, 

My tongue too much too litile praised ; 
Suspicion’s trembling slave—I’m told 
That I'm the maid with bosom cold. 








‘ With anxious toil, and ceaseless care, 
Content and careless I appear 

All mirth beneath anothcr’s eye, 

Sull more I heave the helpless sigh, 
Hang musing o’er his image dear, 
Feel on my cheek th’ unbidden tear, 
And think, ah! why should I be told, 
That I’m the maid with bosom cold. 


‘ The flower may wave its foliage gay, 
And flaunt it to the garish day, 

Unseen the while a canker’s power 

May haste its honours to devour; 

And thus, while vainly round me play 
Youth’s zephyr breath, and Pleasure’s ray, 
My fate unknown, my tale untold, 

Thus sinks the maid with bosom cold.’ 


[ AMetrical Miscellany. 


* 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT? FOLIO. 
TO MISS HHEEKERED 


ON NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 
Hor. Lib. III, Carm. IX. 
As we begin we end the year 
And in the past the future view ; 
This, oft from other maids I hear, 
But now would learn its truth from you. 


And should no doubts disturb your mind 
Angels might envy then my bliss; 

And I on earth a Heav’n should find, 

If ev’ry day resembled this.* 


For then I’d frame new wreaths for you, 
And as you I'st’ned to my lay; 

Pleas’d should I stili my strains pursue, 

Till all the year weve past way. 

Taen should heav’n hear each morn my pray’r, 
Aud evening still those pray'rs renew; 
Coiia.ant as beaux attend the fair, 

Or ap lue tar te red coats true. 


And then, far dearer than the rest, 
Your smiics wouid elt relieve my care, 
Aud oit a kiss would make me biest, 
And give new tragrance to’the air. 


Tien too while angels hover’d nigh ;— 
But ah! wiat meaus tie change | see, 
That jook estranged, and angry eye, 
That frowns disduiniully on me. 


I find my flattering hopes are vain, 

arth has no joys or nune that last; 

No maid can jong unchanged remain, 

Nor days to come recall] the past. e" 


To a Lady with a Copy of the Lines, written by Mrs. 
Kobinson, becween Dover and Calais. 

‘Lno the Prince whose arts could gain her 

Lver prov d himself unkind ; 

Yet ber strains the sweet complainer, 

Pours not vainly to the wind. 

For alive to tender feeling, 

You have own’d a kindred woe ; 

Tho’ hercares be now past healing, 

Sweet the tribute you bestow. 

Who to be by you lamented, 

W ould not wisi the ills she bore: 

Life and serrew svon are ended, 

Pity, lasts when they are o'er. 


(From the “ Petit Censeur.’’) 
LE BONHEUR, 

Chanson Morale. 

Ovide, en accordant sa lyre, 

Par les graces fut inspire; 

Mais trop souvent, dans son délire, 

Loin du but il s‘est égaré: 

Sa voix légere neus attire, 

Son pinceau doit tous enlammer ; 

Mais, en apprenant ?) Art d’ Aimer, 

Il n’apprend que Ll art de séduire. 

D’ .nacréon la tendre ivresse 

A chanté les jeux, les amours; 

Entre le vin et ia tendresse, 

Mollement il coula vs jours: 

Suivant les lois du dieu de Gnide, 

Dans son aimable et douce erreur, 


Il passa tout prés du bonbeur, 
En prenant le plaisir pour guide. 


Le chant des filles de mémoire, 

Par sa nature, est indiscret ; 

Si tout poéte aime la gloire, 

Le bonheur aime le secret : 

Il ne veunt point que l’on se vante, 

Des qu’on le montre, on le détruit; 
I} fuit l’éclat, il craint le bruit ; 
Comment voulez-vous qu'on le chante? 


On doit le suivre avec-mystére, 

Et le saisir adroitement; 

Pour en jouir, il faut se taire, 

Et surtout aimer constamment. 

Le bonheur est d’aimer sans cesse; 
S’il existe un mortel heureux, 

Il n’a jamais changé de lieux, 
D’amis, d’numeur, ni de maitresse, 


LE TEMPS. 
Ona beaucoup médit du Temps, 
Ii m’a vieilli, mais je l'encense. 
S'il nous amene des tourmens, 
I] amene aussi l’espérance : 
Produit-il un malheur affreux 
Qui nous abat, qui nous désole ; 
I] conduit 2 linstant heureux, 
Qui le finit, et nous console. 
Du’n vol léger, prompt a nous fuir, 
Le Zemps nous échappe sans cesse; 
Mais il permet que le plaisir 
Soit l’émule de sa vitesse ; 
C'est le Temps qui, dit-on, un jour, 
En calculant comme un vieux sage, 
Donna des ailes 4 i’ Amour, 
Pour qu’il pat suivre son veyage.- 
Pour tous les genres de bonheur 
I] nous sert avec complaisance; 
L’employer est une douceur, 
Et le perdre une jouissance. 
L’amant oppose sa lenteur, 
A la beauté qui le refuse; 
Veut-il ravir une faveur, 
Sa rapidité nous excuse. 


Nos lui devons tous les talents, 
Leuréciat et leur recompense ; 
1] fait naitre les sentimens, 

I] ajoute a la contiance. 

A notre e@il, l6ng-temps abusé, 
I] montre dans notre nautfrage, 
Le faux ami qui | a causé, 

Et lami vrai qui le partage. 
Tendres amans. constans amis, 
Du passé nait votre assurance; 
Quand vous futes long-temps unis, 
Votre sécurité commence: 

Par un long et constant effort, 
Soumettant tout i son empire, 
Le Temps sait affermir encor 
Ce que sa main n’a pu détruire. 


EPIGRAM. 


Chloris will solitude admire; 


A wondrous lover of the dark; 


Each night puts out her chamber fire, 


But just keeps in a single waren ! 


Till four she keeps herself alive, 


Warm’d by lier piety, no doubt, 


Then, tir'd with knectiig, just at five, 


She sighs—and lets that sfark go out! 











* It is still a frequent practice, and was formerly an 
established custom in Canada, where this was written, 
for the Ladies to favour with a kiss, the Gentlemen 
who waited on them, with the compliments of the 
season on New Year’s Day. This custom, in some 
measure gacred from its antiquity, the Author is sorry to 








say, seems now on the decline. 
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